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Who’s Who at 25 


CHARLES JUDD 


pay 


ROBERT LORIMER 


HUGH WALKER 


LESLIE ALDOUS 


CHARLES DICKENS 


Charles Judd, Director-General. Founder- 
Secretary British Universities League of 
Nations Society, Education Officer and later 
Acting Secretary LNU, founder-Secretary 
London International Assembly during the 
war. Secretary (later D.G.) of UNA since 
its foundation, Awarded C.B.E. in 1954, 
Robert Lorimer, Secretary and _ Editor. 
Scots-Irish parentage. After Army and Royal 
Navy worked in Adult Education. Joined 
UNA as Regional Officer for North-West. 
Married, with two sons. Devouring curiosity 
about people and things. 

Donald Tweddle, Secretary. After twelve 
years as Regional Officer in South-East and 
National Officer in Scotland now held in 
captivity at H.Q. as Joint Secretary. Married, 
with two sons. 

Leslie Aldous, Information Officer. Writer 
and lecturer on world affairs since 1923. 
President of National Union of Journalists 
1948-49. Married, with one son. Hobbies: 
cricket and music. 


TERENCE LAWSON 


GORDON EVANS 


Charles Dickens, Finance Officer. Formerly 
of H.M. Overseas Civil Service: financial 
appointments in Malaya including Chief 
Currency Officer, Treasurer, Penang, and 
Finance Secretary to Ministry of Defence, 
Singapore. 

Gordon Evans, Secretary for Economic and 
Social Affairs, Secretary: SCESWUN. 
General Council, Christian Organisations 
Committee, Economic Advisory Committee, 
Refugee Committee, U.K. Committee for 
WHO. Ex-Regional Officer. 

Terence Lawson, Secretary of CEWC since 
1953; previously worked with youth clubs. 
juvenile gangs, Approved Schools, etc., and 
was educated in the same. 

Hugh Walker, Assistant Secretary. Grad- 
uated in chemistry and physics when atoms 
were made of billiards balls; interest now 
shifted to law. Ex-schoolmaster and ex-LNU 
Regional Officer. He and his office right- 
hand have just celebrated their silver 
wedding. 
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Of politics and things 

Gilbert Longden, M.P., M.B.E., mem- 
ber of the U.K. delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly, in his expert 
report to UNA’s Quarterly Council, re- 
vealed that opposition to the establish- 
ment of a UN force came not only from 


the Soviet Union but from neutral coun- 
tries. He quoted India as an example. 
The explanation was given that they 
abhorred the thought of foreign troops 
on their soil. Some South American states 
opposed the idea because of their in- 
ability to contribute to the upkeep of the 
force. It seems a great pity that such a 
wonderful idea should founder on such 
rocks. He also reported that the First 
Committee’s resolution welcoming the 
Geneva talks was for some strange 
reason opposed by the Soviet delegation. 
Strange that they should refuse to wel- 
come talks they had desperately tried to 
organise. 

The Eastern block continues to exert 
pressure on the UN to drop its examina- 
tion of the “Hungarian question”, In a 
recent issue of the paper New Hungary 
our attention is drawn to the opinion 
expressed by Mr. A. B. Parera, Ceylon’s 
Ambassador to Cairo. He is reported to 
have suggested that the UN Special 
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Committee should be disbanded. The fact 
is that the resolutions of the General 
Assembly have been held in contempt 
by those who were bound as member 
states to observe them. The steadfast 
refusal of the Soviet and Hungarian 
Governments to comply with these reso- 
lutions should continue to attract con- 
demnation. 


Unesco’s new Director-General 


In November 1958, the General Con- 
ference of Unesco elected Mr. Vittorino 
Veronese Director-General in succession 
to Dr. Luther Evans. He is appointed 
for six years. His election marks the first 
time that the post of Director-General 
of one of the UN agencies has been held 
by an Italian. 

Born in 1910, a native of Vicenza, 
Mr. Veronese brings to Unesco a dis- 
tinguished career as a leader in cultural 
affairs and as an administrator and pro- 
moter of international co-operation. 
Doctor of law, barrister and then pro- 
fessor at the Institute of Social Sciences 
in Rome, Mr. Veronese became Secre- 
tary-General of the Catholic Institute of 
Social Work in 1944, and later its presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Veronese inherits one of the most 





difficult, and one of the most important, 
positions in the United Nations “family” 
of organisations. Unesco is the least 
understood of the United Nations agen- 
cies, and the one most easy to criticise. 
Yet, because of its responsibility for 
developing the ideal of international co- 
operation based upon true international 
understanding, Unesco is the keystone 
of the United Nations structure. Perhaps 
it is not inappropriate that Mr. Veronese 
should come from the town which also 
bore one of Europe’s most distinguished 
architects—Palladio. 


UNA in Bulgaria 

We are frequently asked for informa- 
tion about United Nations Associations 
behind the Iron Curtain. An interesting 
report recently came in from Georgi 
Konlished, President of the Bulgarian 
UNA, the object of which is to “Popu- 
larise and elucidate the principles em- 
bodied in the United Nations Charter, to 
fight for the consolidation of world peace, 
especially in the Balkans, as well as to 





WFUNA INTERNATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE, GENEVA 


Wednesday | 5th July to 
Thursday 23rd July 


Approximate Costs: 


Full Board and Accommodation 
* Ecole Internationale £13 10s. to 
£16 


Bed and Breakfast only 
at Masaryk Student Hostel from £5 
to £6. 
RETURN FARES: 
Mid-week night plane £20 10s. Od. 
2nd-class rail via 
Newhaven/Dieppe £15 10s. Od. 
The Economic and Social Council will 
be in session and members of the 
Summer School will have an oppor- 
tunity to attend its meetings as 
observers, between lectures and dis- 
cussion groups. 


Further particulars from: 
UNA, 25 Charles Street, 
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assist the development of economic, poli- 
tical and cultural co-operation among 
nations”. Sections. or branches exist in 
the towns of Plovdiv, Svishtov, Varma 
and Roussé and in the University of 
Sofia. 

The East German UNA is seeking to 
change the rules of the World Federa- 
tion of UNAs in order to gain full mem- 
bership for itself. The impression one gets 
of some of the Eastern European delega- 
tions is one of quietness. They talk in 
quiet, muffled tones; they walk quietly as 
if on tiptoes; gusts of laughter never 
reverberate in their rooms, which have 
the atmosphere of a London club on a 
Sunday afternoon. 


The late arrival 


Eleven years ago a group of maritime 
nations drew up plans for an interna- 
tional organisation, but mainly because 
of fears that such an organisation would 
interfere with economic and commer- 
cial matters IMCO’s birth was deferred. 
The Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organisation has now, at last, 
come into existence, but certain of the 
great maritime nations have reservations 
about the work this new agency of 
the United Nations should do. So far 
its agenda has been confined to a con- 
vention on safety and life saving at sea 
and on the problem of the pollution of 
the sea by oil. A difficult and almost in- 
superable problem will arise when the 
question of flags of convenience is 
discussed. This is the first Specialised 
Agency to make its permanent home in 
London. 





OUR COVER PICTURE 
Blake would have described this 
Liberian mother and child thus: 
He who bends to himself a joy 
Does the winged life destroy 
But he who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sun rise. 

















The Economie 


Commission 
for Africa 


by 


PROFESSOR W. A. LEWIS 


Africa is an enormous country which strangely enough is suffering from a shortage 
of people, as well as underproductivity. In many areas it takes about nine people to 
grow enough food for ten people to eat. Hence, only one person in ten is free to work 
in outside employment, such as mining. In most parts of Africa it is not difficult to 
attract mine workers by raising wages, but you can imagine what this does to the already 
thin local economies. 

Change is, however, taking place in all aspects of African life. We are now witnessing 
the acute desire of African leaders for rapid improvements in the life of their peoples. 
To meet this rising demand, the new Economic Commission for Africa was established 
by the United Nations on April 29th, 1958. The Commission met for the first time in 
Addis Ababa in December of the same year and was opened by the Emperor Haile 
Selassie. The distinguished economist, Arthur Lewis, comments on the Commission's 


work in the following article. 


HE main purpose of the meeting in 

Addis Ababa was to establish the 
work programme of the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa for the coming 
months, and this is what I ‘mainly want 
to tell you about. But before getting on 
to that, I would like to make a few pre- 
liminary remarks about the meeting 
itself. 

We met on December 29th and we 
remained in session until Christmas Eve. 
That may sound a little odd, but the 
Ethiopian Christmas is on January 7th. 
It is a popular holiday which is like 
Christmas anywhere else. So we remained 
in session until January 6th. It was a 


good thing that the 7th was a public 
holiday since this forced us to finish on 
January 6th. 

The meeting was extremely well 
attended. Apart from the Member States 
of the Commission, all the Specialised 
Agencies sent representatives, and there 
were a large number of representatives 
of non-Member States, and of non- 
governmental organisations. The only 
African State which was absent was the 
Union of South Africa, which wrote to 
the Executive Secretary, explaining that, 
in the opinion of the Union Government, 
Africa is in two parts, Africa north of 
the Sahara and Africa south of the 





Sahara; the Government does not favour 
a commission which includes both north 
and south, and, therefore, prefers to wait 
and see how the Commission develops 
before taking a final decision on whether 
to participate. 

All the British colonies were repre- 
sented as Associate Members, but if my 
memory serves me rightly there were no 
other colonies represented directly as 
Associate Members, except the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland. The French 
delegation explained that just at this 
moment the relationship between the 
French African autonomous republics 
and France is in a state of flux, and 
will not be decided until the senate of 
the French Community meets within a 
couple of months. The French delegation 
did not feel able to speak for the French 
African republics, and the French Com- 
munity was not yet in a position to deter- 
mine how it would be represented at the 
Economic Commission for Africa. The 
Belgian Congo was also not directly 
represented. One assumes that in the 
course of time, most of the colonies will 
be represented as Associate Members. 

The general debate was more or less 
unexciting, but this was all to the good. 
What everybody said more or less was 
that Africa was a continent capable of 
developing, but _ certainly under- 
developed, and they were glad that the 
Economic Commission had been started 
to help to develop Africa. We heard 
these remarks about thirty or forty times 
in the course of two days and the debate 
was unexciting because everybody was 
on his best behaviour. All the people 
whom one might have expected to intro- 
duce some sort of excitement into the 
Commission were anxious not to do so. 
In a friendly way at dinner one evening 
after it was all over, I commented to the 
leader of one of the delegations how sur- 
prised I was at how subdued he had 
been in the course of the past week. He 
laughed and said that he had been delib- 
erately subdued; he had even checked 
with his Prime Minister before he came, 
and his Prime Minister had agreed that 
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he should be subdued, because this was 
the first meeting, and it was desirable 
that the Commission should be estab- 
lished and get on its way without being 
involved in politics. And we did succeed 
in doing our business with extremely 
little politics. 

We did, however, have a couple of 
minor troubles. One was about lan- 
guages. It was proposed by some of the 
Arab States that Arabic should be one of 
the working languages of the Commis- 
sion. It was also proposed that Spanish 
should be one of the working languages; 
and it was put about that those who were 
in favour of Spanish were prepared to 
vote for Arabic, because those who were 
in favour of Arabic were prepared to 
vote for Spanish. It seemed at one time 
that there was actually a majority of 
Member States willing to vote for Arabic 
and Spanish together. But very efficient 
work was done behind the scenes and 
eventually both these languages were 
dropped, it being recognised that either 
of these languages would add $50,000 a 
year to the cost of the Commission. A 
very nice speech was made on this sub- 
ject by the Sudan delegate, who was one 
of those who had worked very hard 
behind the scenes, in which he explained 
that Africa has many languages and that 
it is our hope that one of these days all 
of the languages of Africa will be lan- 
guages of the Commission. In the mean- 
time it would not be fair to pick on any 
one language of Africa and discriminate 
in its favour—such as Arabic—so let us 
for the time being not discriminate in 
favour of anyone—just use as our work- 
ing languages English and French. This 
was accepted unanimously. 

What gave us the most difficulty of all, 
very surprisingly, was the European 
Economic Community; a whole day was 
spent on discussing whether it should be 
given observer status. One of the rules of 
procedure provides for liaison to be 
established with inter - governmental 
organisations. It was easily agreed to 
establish liaison with the Commission for 
Technical Co-operation South of the 





Sahara, with the Arab League, and with 
the Conference of Independent African 
States, which was set up in Accra in 
April of last year. Some European and 
some African members felt strongly that 
since Africa is very much affected by the 
European Economic Community and, 
since it does operate in Africa, in the 
sense that many African territories are 
associated with it, then it would be better 
to have the European Economic Com- 
munity directly associated with the 
Economic Commission for Africa. 
Others felt very strongly that the Euro- 
pean Economic Community should be 
excluded, and they emphasised their 
opposition by saying that they would 
agree to the European Economic Com- 
munity only if the Magrebi Union (con- 
sisting of Morocco, Tunis and the newly 
established Government of Algeria) were 
accorded the same status. Obviously this 
inflamed those who were opposed to the 
new Government of Algeria, and there 
was a bitter argument behind the scenes 
for a day, which resulted in the exclusion 
of both. 


30,000 tons a 
month are landed 
this way at Accra. 
A new harbour now 
under construction 
at Tema will render 


this expensive pro- 


cess unnecessary. 


A general point about the. work pro- 
gramme was that it was agreed that one 
of the major tasks of the Economic 
Commission is what is called in the docu- 
ment “concerted action”, that is to say 
to assist the Governments and territories 
to do joint schemes in the economic 
field. As it was expressed by the delegate 
of Ghana, the European powers are now 
moving out of Africa; as they move out 
they leave behind a lot of little States 
with populations of one million, two 
million, three million, and there is grave 
danger of the “balkanisation” of Africa 
into lots of tiny States. It is one of the 
principal functions of the Economic 
Commission in the economic field to 
prevent this happening, not at the politi- 
cal level, but by helping these countries 
to make economic arrangements which 
will prevent a whole series of barriers to 
trade and economic life in Africa. So 
the very two first items on the Work 
Programme are: a study of the economic 
unification of West Africa and a similar 
study to be made for North-west Africa, 
north of the Sahara. 





Questions and Answers on UNA Finance 


To Regions and Branches falls the task 
of raising a substantial amount of money 
each year if the Association is to be kept 
going successfully. Why this has to be, is 
ar.swered below. 


Who decides how much UNA shall spend 
in any one year? 

YOU do! The Branches and Regions 
have the Budget for consideration before 
General Council meets. At General Council 
the Treasurer explains why he is asking for 
the sums set out in the Budget. Until the 
delegates from Branches and Regions (to- 
gether they make up General Council) vote 
in favour of the Budget, neither the 
Treasurer nor anyone else has authority to 
spend any money at all. 


Who draws up the Budget? 


The Honorary Treasurer, in consultation 
with the Director General and Secretaries, 
and with the advice and approval of the 
National Executive. 


How do they set about it? 


They have to decide what things UNA 
must do as an absolute minimum in the 
next year if it is to carry out its purpose of 
building up support for the United Nations. 
They must also estimate as accurately as 
posible how much income they can reason- 
ably expect from regular main sources— 
subscriptions, appeals, and donations. 


Why not restrict spending to the limit of 
the money we are sure of receiving? 

UNA has no absolutely certain income; 
members can resign, regular donors can 
change their minds. Budgets, after all, are 
simply estimates. 


Why don't we make sure that everything 
UNA does will pay for itself? 

How can we? UNA’s activities are not 
profit-making ones in a commercial sense. 
Besides, how can you measure “paying” in 
such work? Who can tell how far a new 
member “pays”, i.e. how far he or she will 
help us to achieve our purposes? 


Why all this money for Headquarters? 

It is a mistake to regard the Budget as 
a budget for Headquarters. It has to cover 
the salaries and expenses of Regional Officers 
as well as the national and international 
work of UNA and most of the costs of such 
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special sections as the Council for Educa- 
tion in. World Citizenship and the United 
Nations Student Association. 

Some money is needed for purely Head- 
quarters expenses, but everything done there 
is part of the general work of UNA. Head- 
quarters can’t live without Regions and 
Branches; equally the Regions and Branches 
need a national Headquarters. It is, however, 
important that every activity carried out by 
Headquarters shall forward the work of 
UNA as a whole. 


Why is the sum the Regions and Branches 
are asked to raise this years larger than it 
was last year? 


Because costs, including salaries, postages, 
telephone rates, etc., have increased. 


Do the Regions and Branches get anything 
directly out of the money that goes into 
these central funds? 


Yes, The salaries and travelling allow- 
ances of Regional Officers are paid from 
central funds. Also Regions get back one- 
third of all the money they pay into the 
UNA Appeal Fund each year. 


Does Headquarters raise any money for the 
central funds? 

Yes. There is an Appeals’ Officer who 
raises between £6,000 and £7,000 each year. 


Why does UNA need more money than it 
gets from subscriptions? 


Because much of the subscription income 
is taken up by providing literature to mem- 
bers. Therefore we have to find additional 
money if our work is ever to grow. This 
is not peculiar to UNA. No voluntary 
organisation ever lives entirely on subscrip- 
tion income. Does your Church, Guild, 
Sports Club, or Political Party? 


How can Branches raise money? Is there any 
material they can use? Can they get help? 
The most reliable methods are the old 
ones: fetes, jumble sales, whist drives, 
dances, international fairs, etc. There is also 
a permit held by UNA which allows us to 
take house-to-house collections for our own 
funds, on a small or large scale. Material 
for use in these collections is now ready 
and can be ordered from the Regional 
Officer. The Regional Officer will also be 
glad to give advice and help. D. W. T. 





A UN PEACE FORCE? 
by William R. Frye 


UN correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor 


Illustrations by Emery Kelen 


This article is a digest of a pamphlet published by the Public Affairs Committee of the 
United States in association with the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


The United Nations Emergency Force was, in the first place, a pre-condition set by 
France, Israel and Britain for the cease-fire. Subsequently, it was a pre-condition for the 
withdrawals from Egypt of the Anglo-French and Israeli forces. Upon completion of 
the withdrawals it became, and undoubtedly continues to be today, one of the pre- 
conditions for the preservation of quiet along the line between Egypt and Israel. The 
force has maintained an approximate strength of six thousand officers and men, 
comprising contingents from Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Finland, India, 
Indonesia, Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 


WoO simultaneous crises — in 

Hungary and the Middle East 
— arose to challenge the United 
Nations in the fall of 1956. In one 
case the world organisation relied 
solely on moral force; and despite 
world public opinion, it was not 
able to prevent a catastrophe in 
Hungary. In Egypt, the UN added 
to its moral force a wholly new 
instrument for peace-making — an 
international police force. The force 
was little more than a symbol, a 
tangible manifestation, of the UN’s 
moral might. But a war was stopped 
and a period of relative calm was 
achieved. 

Many other factors, of course, 
contributed to the UN’s relative 
success in Egypt and its failure in 
Hungary. But UNEF, the United 
Nations Emergency Force, played 
an important part. Many thoughtful 
people have urged that the UN 
obtain such a force as a permanent 
part of its peace-making machinery. 
This pamphlet explores the question 
of how it could be done. 





The United Nations Emergency Force 
was an accident of history. It was created 
in such haste that even its parents 
scarcely recognised it. It was sent out to 
do a man’s work while still an infant, 
with few tools and fewer instructions. 
At home, the parents have quarrelled 
over who should feed it and clothe it and 
over how long they should permit it to 
live. 

Yet, somehow, UNEF is a success. It 
has won the hearts of nearly everyone, 
from Lt.-Col. Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt to Senator William F. Knowland 
of California and from Foreign Minister 
Malik Firoz Khan Noon of Pakistan to 
Marshal Josip Broz Tito of Yugoslavia. 
In part, this is because it has managed, 
despite all handicaps, to do its job; in 
part, it is because so many people have 
felt for so long that its parents—the 
United Nations—really should have had 
children. 


the force emerges 
UNEF was born, in a legal sense, at 
7 p.m. on Wednesday, November 7th, 


1956, when Rudecindo Ortega of Chile, 
President of the UN General Assembly, 
announced: “Sixty-four in favour, none 
opposed, twelve abstentions. The resolu- 
tion is adopted.” Eight days later, on 
Thursday, November 15th, at 9.35 a.m., 
the first UN troops, forty-five Danes, 
landed at Abu Suweir airfield ten miles 
west of Ismailia, Egypt. It was one of the 
fastest diplomatic-military “crash” oper- 
ations in history. And perhaps the most 
astonishing part of it is that the first of 
the men could have been there in three 
days—on November 10th—if Egypt had 
been willing to let them in. 

Putting a United Nations police force 
together from scratch in eight days is like 
visiting the Louvre in fifteen minutes. It 
is better than not doing it at all—-but that 
is about all that can be said for it. No 
one in his right mind would do it that 
way if he could help it. 

Another time, if the UN is confronted 
with a crisis like that of November 1956, 
the very least that would be useful would 
be a guidebook, a distillation of know- 
ledge and experience. In addition, the 











world organisation would speak with 
more authority and act with more prac- 
tical effect if it had at its fingertips a 
permanent police force, ready to do at 
least the limited kind of non-combatant 
duties that were assigned to UNEF. Had 
such a force been available for use in 
Egypt, it is possible that the British- 
French invasion could have been fore- 
stalled altogether. 


THE LONG ROAD 


The idea of an international peace 
force is so logical, on the face of it, that 
it is a major mystery why—in all human 
history—there have been so few serious 
attempts to establish such a force. Just 
as a city or a state requires police to curb 
law-breakers and protect the law-abiding, 
so the world community should have 
force at its disposal and law to govern its 
application. The difficulty is that on a 
comparatively small scale, men often 
recognise that their interests are alike 
and are willing to trust a central auth- 
ority to promote them; whereas on a 
world scale, rivalries, animosities, lan- 
guage and colour barriers, and other dif- 
ferences obscure the common interest 
and prevent the creation of a central 
authority. Without such an authority, the 
use of force for common purposes is 
extremely difficult to organise. In a sense, 
the world in the mid-twentieth century 
has barely reached the stage of develop- 
ment of the American Wild West, when 
frontiersmen took the law into their own 
hands, or organised into posses to round 
up horse thieves and cattle rustlers. 

Because it never has been politically 
possible to establish a permanent inter- 
national police force, however, it does 
not necessarily follow that it never will 
be possible, or even that it is not now 
possible. There were many, including at 
first the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, who thought the United Nations 
Emergency Force, now stationed in 
Egypt, was beyond reach. It was not. The 
UN now in fact possesses, at least tem- 
porarily, a force to maintain peace. One 


step has been taken along a road man- 
kind has sought to tread for centuries. 


the problems 

What exactly is meant, however, when 
one refers to a “permanent police force”? 
Should it be able to meet aggression? If 
so, oggression of what size? Should the 
force be made up of national contingents, 
contributed by member states (a “quota 
force”), or should it consist of individual 
volunteers directly recruited (an “inter- 
national force”)? Who should command 
it? Should it exist on paper, in the form 
of pledges by member states, or should 
it be “in being”, at an internationally 
operated base or bases? If the latter, 
where would the base or bases be 
located? All these questions, and many 
more, would have to be answered by 
anyone planning a permanént police 
force. 


a large force? 

Suppose it were decided that the force 
should be designed to meet aggression— 
aggression of any size, by whomsoever 
committed. Suppose its function, in short, 
was to guarantee peace in the world, and 
to impose settlements of disputes before 
they become wars. Such a force obvi- 
ously would have to have more power 
than any single country or group of coun- 
tries—more than the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, more than the NATO coun- 
tries combined. Unless the great powers 
could be persuaded to disarm, which 


‘seems extremely unlikely, this would 


mean an international peace force costing 
millions of pounds a year. Obviously this 
would be impossible on top of present 
defence budgets. 


—or a small mobile force? 

If this is to be ruled out, and the world 
nevertheless wishes to establish a perma- 
nent UN police force, what remains? A 
small, mobile force of 5,000 or 50,000 
men with light to medium conventional 
weapons—that is to say, a permanent 
force on the model of UNEF, ranging in 
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size from that of the present UNEF 
(6,000 men) to one which would be about 
eight times as large. Such a force would 
not, by itself, be able to stand up to an 
aggressor very long, even given the maxi- 
mum size. It would not be able to invade 
hostile territory against organised resis- 
tance; therefore it would not be able to 
enforce UN decisions, in the literal sense. 
If the world wants an enforcement 
agency, it will have to face up to the 
problems of a larger, more heavily armed 
force. 

What a police force of 5,000 to 50,000 
men could do would be to prevent border 
crossings by small, unorganised or irregu- 
lar forces; act as a strip of insulation, or 
a tranquilliser, for hostile and fearful 
states—coming between them and pre- 
venting unplanned clashes; patrol cease- 
fires and armistices, and by its very avail- 
ability for the task, help diplomats to 
obtain the cease-fires; perhaps enforce 
arms embargoes or other interruptions of 
commerce or communications; and do a 
host of miscellaneous jobs. (UNEF, 
among other things, helped to break up 
a narcotics ring in Sinai. A Bedouin tried 
to persuade a UN officer to buy hashish; 
the officer pretended to agree, but paid 
in marked money and later lured the 
leaders of the ring into a desert rendez- 
vous which was a trap. The leaders were 
all captured, together with an opium 
cache valued at £200,000.) 

Such a police force could be used as 
an international “trip wire” or “plate- 
glass window”. It could be placed in the 
path of an aggressor together with a 
warning that if it were attacked, member 
states would come to its rescue. If these 
promises of reinforcement were seriously 
intended, and clearly made, an aggressor 
would have to reckon not merely with 
the force immediately confronting him 
—force which he certainly would be able 
to overcome—but with the power which 
it represented. 


volunteers or a quota force? 
This alternative type o! force, then, is 
worth detailed study. Suppose, at the 
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outset, that the target was set at a modest 
level; a lightly armed infantry brigade of 
about 7,000 men. The troops could be 
directly recruited, as individual volun- 
teers; or they could be borrowed from 
UN member states; or there could be a 
directly recruited headquarters establish- 
ment, forming the nucleus, and troops 
from member states could make up the 
body of the force. There are so many 
practical difficulties in the way of a truly 
international army of individual volun- 
teers that it would be unwise to attempt 
to form the whole force in this manner. 
It would cost the UN a lot more than a 
quota force; all the burden of salaries, 
pensions, hospitalisation, equipment, etc., 
would fall on the world organisation, 
instead of being shared with contributing 
states. 


recruits for headquarters unit? 

Most of the problems could eventually 
be surmounted, given a willingness by 
governments to take on the job and a bit 
of enthusiasm from public opinion to 
spur them on. At first, however, it would 
seem best to limit the directly recruited 
portion of the force to the headquarters 
unit, if indeed, it should include volun- 
teers at all. 

Such a force, ideally, should be as- 
sembled at a base, given training as a 
unit, and kept in readiness for use on 
short notice. It should have, or plan to 
obtain, a small air arm consisting of 
transport and reconnaissance planes, and 
perhaps helicopters; it should have arm- 
oured reconnaissance vehicles and com- 
munications equipment; it might usefully 
have a few small naval vessels for patrol- 
ling water boundaries; for pyschological 
reasons it might have some paratroops. 
All this would require a considerable 
logistical “tail”, that is, supply pipeline. 
Standardisation of equipment would be 
desirable. 

Troop contributions from member 
states could be stationed at the base for 
periods from six months to two years; 
thereafter, they could be replaced by 
contributions from other states. Training 





would consist primarily of instruction 
and practice in sealing off borders, in 
patrol and surveillance, communications, 
riot control, and combat against small, 
irregular hostile forces. Troops which 
returned to their country of origin after 
training would have a valuable store of 
knowledge and experience which could 
be tapped by considering them a “ready 
reserve” for a period of at least one or 
two years. 

The choice of a commander should 
be made by the General Assembly. He 
and the Secretary-General could build a 
staff of officers for the force headquarters 
by drawing on UNEF personnel. 

In addition to the headquarters of the 
force, there should be a small staff of 
officers in New York, at UN _head- 
quarters, advising the Secretary-General 
and making long-range plans. And the 
Assembly of course would also wish to 
establish a subordinate body of its own, 
similar to the Peace Observation Com- 
mission set up in the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution of 1950, or the UNEF Advis- 
ory Committee set up by the General 
Assembly to work with the Secretary- 
General in UNEF. 


setting up a base 

One of the principal problems in setting 
up such a force would be to obtain a 
base or bases. At the outset, one base 





unquestionably would be all the world 
organisation could afford. An adequate 
base for 7,000 men, including barracks, 
training grounds, airfield, depots, hospital 
and recreation and communication facili- 
ties, would be likely to cost in the vicinity 
of £21,000,000. As a practical matter, the 
UN almost certainly would have to rent 
or buy, on advantageous terms, a base 
already in existence, and this would mean 
finding a member state which was willing 
to dispose of one of its own. The United 
States has a number of suitable ones; 
Britain and France have a few; but there 
are not many other countries with facili- 
ties which would be adequate and which 
would be likely to be available. 

Cutting all the corners possible— 
arranging to charter the aircraft, assum- 
ing no cost at all to the UN for the base 
or the original equipment, depending on 
contributing states to carry the same 
expenses they assumed in the UNEF 
operation—it might be possible to keep 
the annual budget for a 7,000-man force 
down to £8,000,000 when not in action. 
This is probably an optimistic estimate; 
and if the force were committed, the 
figure certainly would increase. 


the problem of command 

Then there would be knotty problems 
connected with command of the force. 
The General Assembly was prepared to 











give Secretary - General Hammarskjold 
wide discretion with UNEF because it 
had great confidence in him and because 
the emergency demanded unusual meas- 
ures. But would it be equally willing to 
make him, or some.other Secretary- 
General, in effect, the commander-in- 
chief of a permanent army without 
severe restrictions? It would be under- 
stood, of course, that the force would 
not be sent into operation by anyone 
but the Security Council or General 
Assembly, and that when in operation, 
the Council or a committee of the 
Assembly would be kept constantly 
abreast of day-to-day developments. But 
what exactly would be the division of 
responsibility between the Secretary- 
General and such a committee? Where 
would the Secretary-General’s discretion 
end and the committee’s authority begin? 

All these considerations argue against a 
force permanently in being. None of the 
problems is necessarily insoluble, given 
an impelling desire to solve it and a con- 
viction that a standing police force is 
essential to peace. But such desire and 
such conviction do not today exist on a 
sufficient scale. The momentum from 
UNEF is considerable, but not that great. 
It is not enough to carry governments 
past the obstacles involved. Public sup- 
port for measures to strengthen the UN’s 
peace-making power should be harnessed 
to something more modest, and for that 
reason, more easily attainable at this 
time. 


FIRST STEPS 


If the ideal solution—a force in being, 
stationed at a strategic base, with planes, 
ships and vehicles to take it wherever it 
is needed—is not now feasible, must it 
necessarily follow that nothing can be 
done? 

A case could be made for the argu- 
ment that in an emergency, a police force 
could be set up ad hoc, as it was in 
November 1956. Despite all the mistakes 
and wasted motion which inevitably ac- 
company improvisation, the first forty- 
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five men of UNEF were delivered in 
Capodichino, Italy (the UN’s staging area 
near Naples) by November 10th, three 
days after passage of the final enabling 
resolution. By November 12th there were 
150; and by November 14th the number 
was 649. By November 14th there were 
also 111 tons of equipment, and the 
build-up of both men and equipment was 
faster thereafter. If the UN had had a 
few transport planes available from small 
countries, so that it would have been 
politically feasible to locate the staging 
area in Egypt, there would have been no 
reason why the same number of men and 
the same equipment could not have been 
at the scene of action in the same length 
of time, Egypt willing. 

This might or might not be fast enough 
in another emergency. It was good 
enough in Egypt; it probably would not 
have been fast enough in Hungary. But 
there is no need to trust wholly to 
improvisation a second time. Without 
spending more than a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars, mostly for salaries, the 
General Assembly could set up on paper 
a permanent peace force. That is to say, 
the Assembly could make all the neces- 
sary plans to call a peace force quickly 
into being. States could set aside troops 
for use as UN units, and a staff of 
officers at UN headquarters could co- 
ordinate the pledges. 


careful preparation necessary 

The advance preparation, however, 
would have to be careful and thorough. 
UNEF experience has taught many in- 
valuable lessons in this respect. In the 
early days of the Egyptian crisis, it would 
have been extremely useful to have 
known, for example, where armoured 
reconnaissance troops could be found; 
which countries had large transport air- 
craft capable of ferrying not only men 
but vehicles across the Mediterranean 
Sea; where staging areas like Capodichino 
could be had on short notice; which 
Asian countries (known to be particularly 
acceptable to Egypt) would be prepared 
to contribute infantry; where engineers, 











ordnance men, medics, etc., could be 
found, and how many would be needed; 
how large an overall force would be 
required to do the job; and a hundred 
other important things. 





With such information at hand, Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold and his 
staff could have planned a force that 
would have been well balanced—from 
both the political and military points of 
view—before contributing countries were 
approached or made public offers, com- 
mitting their prestige. 

Admittedly, it is not a simple matter to 
get advance promises of co-operation 
from governments. Few, if any, are will- 
ing to pledge themselves to send their 
men anywhere the UN General Assembly 
may ask, at any time, for any purpose 
the Assembly may consider wise, even if 
the men are not likely to have to fight. 
Countries making such a commitment 
might find themselves, when the time 
came, faced with the alternatives of going 
back on their promise or taking action 
they considered against their own national 
interest or that of their friends. The 
world community has not yet reached the 
point (despite high-sounding phrases in 
the UN Charter) where all use of force, 
for whatever purpose, is regarded as 
necessarily bad. It may well be that in 


this respect the conscience of the world 
has not yet awakened to the atomic age; 
but it is a fact, nevertheless, and until 
that point is reached, states will not be 
prepared to pledge themselves to help 
check any and all use of force under any 
conditions. 

A substantial number of governments, 
however, might be willing to promise that 
if they agreed with an Assembly recom- 
mendation dispatching a police force, 
they would contribute a certain number 
of troops for certain kinds of duties, and 
that meanwhile they would hold them in 
readiness for such a purpose. A head- 
quarters staff of officers, believing that 
the UN might need certain kinds of man- 
power not yet pledged, could so inform 
states and suggest that they earmark it 
for UN use; and with the necessary 
reservations, some member states un- 
doubtedly would be prepared to do so. It 
is true that an effort to persuade govern- 
ments to set aside forces for UN use 
failed in the early 1950s; but what was 
then involved was establishment of a 
reservoir of fighting forces to resist an 
aggression like that in Korea. A similar 
effort today, on the understanding that 
the troops would be used for patrol, 
observation and police duties of the 
UNEF type, not for fighting, might get 
different results. 


sharing the costs 

It would be easier to get pledges from 
many countries if they knew, in advance, 
what their gesture of international- 
mindedness was going to cost them in 
cash. The specific nature and dimensions 
of the crisis, of course, could not be 
forecast, but the division of financial 
responsibility between the UN and the 
contributing country could. The prece- 
dents being set by UNEF undoubtedly 
will be a guide, but it would be very 
helpful if a set of principles could be 
outlined and endorsed by the General 
Assembly. 

Another related subject which it would 
be useful to clarify, if possible, would be 
the formula for division among member 
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countries of the UN’s share of the costs. 
These costs should be shared by everyone 
on the same scale as the regular UN 
budget; but for any operation the size of 
UNEF or larger, the United States and a 
few other countries may well have to 
bear more than their normal share, be- 
cause many small and underdeveloped 
countries simply could not afford to add 
substantially to their present UN contri- 
bution. The only real question would be: 
How much more would the richer coun- 
tries have to carry? 

Still another area in which detailed 
advance planning could be made is logis- 
tics. It would be useful to know—for 





example—that Indian troops do not like 
Egyptian rice, and that Indonesians do 
not have winter clothing as part of their 
regular equipment. An Indonesian offer 
of troops for UNEF was put aside and 
actually forgotten for more than a week 
when Jakarta said its men were not 
equipped for winter in the desert. UN 
headquarters did not know where wool 
uniforms of suitable design could be 
found on short notice. A certain amount 
of elementary strategic and tactical plan- 
ning also would be desirable, even 
though there might be no thought of a 
police force having to fight against or- 
ganised opposition. Non-secret maps and 
data on climatic conditions, for example, 
could come in handy. 

There should also be advance provision 
for a headquarters and commander. It 
was a happy accident in November 1956 
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that there was available, in the immediate 
crisis area, a commander for UNEF with 
a ready made staff. The next crisis might 
not be so happily located. A small pool 
of trained personnel ready to be flown 
to a danger spot immediately—in hours, 
rather than days—might also serve a 
highly useful purpose. A very few might 
be enough. In the early hours following 
the cease-fire in Egypt, ten officers from 
General Burns’s Palestine Truce Super- 
vision Organisation were rushed to Port 
Said, with Egypt’s permission, to patrol 
no-man’s-land and help preserve what 
was then a precarious truce. Tempers 
were at a white heat, and a single incident 
of the wrong kind could have revived 
full-scale fighting. The physical presence 
of the ten observers, with UN insignia, 
flags, uniforms, etc., had a remarkable 
psychological effect, according to eye- 
witnesses, calming the atmosphere and 
giving promise of fuller UN intervention 
to come. The men also helped keep the 
enemy forces physically apart. 


the problem of morale 

UNEF has proved that there can be 
a severe problem of morale with men 
whose duties are routine and who are 
stationed far from normal entertainment. 
The glamour of a UN armband can wear 
off very quickly for a man who has to 
patrol a barren desert in one hundred 
degree heat and sandstorms, and has 
nothing to look forward to when he is 
off duty except card-playing on a blanket 
in his tent. Some of the UNEF troops 
found beaches; a few soccer balls and 
chess sets occupied others; but it was 
nowhere near enough. Officers discovered 
that the men were fraternising with Israeli 
W.A.C.s across the demarcation line, a 
practice which could have undesirable 
political as well as other implications. A 
leave centre ultimately was set up in 
Beirut, and men rotated to it once every 
six months. 


the rights of the “host’’ 
As for the “host ” state, what rights 
does it possess beyond the elementary 








right of deciding whether or not the 
force should be admitted to its territory? 
Could or should this right ever be waived 
or modified, and if so, how and by 
whom? To what extent should the host 
state expect to participate in the selection 
of troops to be admitted? in determining 
where they will be stationed, and the 
duties they will perform? in deciding 
when and under what conditions they 
should withdraw? These are all highly 
controversial and, indeed, politically ex- 
plosive issues. The very act of raising 
them might rend the delicate fabric of 
co-operation with Egypt. What about the 
“host” which is not generally recognised 
as a state—for example, North Korea or 
Red China? Would dealings with it con- 
stitute recognition? Must its consent be 
given equal weight? How much differ- 
ence is there when a territory is not an 
undisputed portion of the host state, e.g., 
where control is provisional or the very 
object of the dispute (as in Kashmir)? 

It is hard to envisage the General 
Assembly reaching an agreed consensus 
in advance of a specific set of circum- 
stances. Indeed, it might not even be 





desirable to do so; the greater the ob- 
scurity, it could be argued, the greater 
the flexibility. 

There are dangers, however, in avoiding 
decisions of this kind. If there were no 
accepted plans and blueprints to serve 
as a guide, the world community’s free- 
dom to act in a crisis would depend 
entirely on the amount of military and 
political pressure brought to bear on the 
“host”, as it did in the case of Egypt. 
If such were the case, there would be a 
powerful motive for aggrieved states, or 
states believing themselves aggrieved, to 
bring pressure to bear on their adversary. 
In some circumstances, the aggrieved 
state might be tempted to commit, or 
threaten, aggression in order to extract 
from the adversary consent to UN peace- 
making. Moreover, the aggrieved state 
would have few reasons to halt its action 
and turn over the job of peace-making to 
the world community (as Britain and 
France did in November 1956) until the 
desired consent was forthcoming. An 
additional incentive for the use of force 
might thus have been created. 

Pioneering in the field of consent is 
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made especially difficult by the impossi- 
bility of predicting future conditions. The 
best line of approach might be to attempt 
to set desirable precedents with UNEF, 
and let them be the pattern for the 


future. This is, in fact, what Ham- 
marskjold and his aides, within the limits 
in which they have had to work, have 
tried to do. 


a peace force, not a fighting force 

Contingents earmarked for UN use 
would not expect to have to fight, cer- 
tainly not against the organised forces of 
a state. Their job would be to prevent 
fighting. If they did any shooting in 
anger, it would be against individual 
marauders or small bands. Their power 
would lie less in their rifles than in their 
armbands; they would represent the 
moral authority of the United Nations. 
Their very presence in a danger zone 
would help to prevent trouble. Any state 
which attacked them and either captured 
them or wiped them out would take 
upon itself an overwhelming burden of 
world condemnation. No one, of course, 
could guarantee that their tour of duty 
would be pacific, but this would be the 
intention. 

It would be well to keep this distinction 
between a fighting force and a peace 
force clearly before world opinion and 
before governments. Not only would a 
clear picture help to encourage troop 
contributions, but it would guard against 
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false hopes and consequent disillusion- 
ment. Twice before—in 1945 when the 
UN was created and in 1950—the world 
was led to think the United Nations was 
being made into an organ of genuine 
collective security, only to find that gov- 
ernments were not yet ready, in fact, to 
create such an organ. It would be disas- 
trous to appear to try a third time, and 
fail. 


before a crisis . 

How would such a peace force fit into 
UN peaceful-settlement work? First, 
before a crisis arose, a sub-committee of 
the Peace Observation Commission could 
be sent to the scene. Observation and 
reporting in an area of tension might be 
sufficient to prevent an outbreak of fight- 
ing, either by clearing up genuine mis- 
understandings or by denying to a poten- 
tial aggressor the cloak of confusion and 
falsehood under which he had planned 
to act. 

If this were not sufficient, dispatch of 
the peace force by the Assembly or 
Security Council could be the next step, 
and might add the dimension required. 
It would not be necessary to wait until 
after the event to send UN troops. Had 
a force been sent to the Egyptian-Israeli 
armistice line prior to October 29th, 1956, 
for example, it probably would have in- 
hibited the invasion of Sinai, whereas the 
presence of observers (the UN Truce 
Supervision Organisation) did not. 


if fighting breaks out 

If despite all precautions, or before 
adequate precautions were taken, fighting 
broke out, the problem would become 
one of restoring—rather than preserving 
—peace and security. It would then, so 
long as the fighting continued, be beyond 
the scope of the peace force envisaged 
in this booklet. Should the world com- 
munity wish to suppress the aggression 
by force of arms, it could always act 
under the Uniting for Peace resolution. 
That resolution remains valid, and could 
be implemented on comparatively short 
notice. Much of the logistical and other 





planning done for a non-fighting force 
might be quickly adapted to the broader 
purpose. 

Once a cease-fire has been obtained— 
through diplomacy, political or economic 
pressure, or military action—the pattern 
would revert to that of UNEF in Egypt. 
Taking a leaf from the UNEF experience, 
the first step after the firing stopped 
might well be the immediate dispatch of 
a few men to patrol no-man’s-land and 
try to calm trigger-happy front-line 
troops. These trouble-shooters might have 
to be available without any delay what- 
soever. This is the reason for asking the 
Secretary-General to recruit and hold in 
readiness a limited number of additional 
military observers and guards as an 
Observer Corps within (or on loan from 
governments to) the UN Secretariat. One 
hundred would probably be enough; even 
fifty might do. It is their presence, not 
their numbers, which would be impor- 
tant. 


peace-time duties 
The principal problem would be to give 
them useful employment when they were 


not on duty in a crisis. In the case of the 
observers, this could be solved by rotat- 
ing them with existing UN armistice 
missions—the Truce Supervision Organi- 
sation in Palestine (which could use extra 
personnel) and the United Nations Mili- 
tary Observer Group in India and Pakis- 
tan (i.e., Kashmir). A portion of the 
whole observer team would always be 
kept at headquarters. When there, the 
men could be assigned to the permanent 
staff of officers whose job it was to do 
detailed planning for the force. They 
would stand ready either to be flown to 
a crisis area themselves or to replace men 
in the field who were so dispatched. The 
guard personnel (enlisted men, as distinct 
from officers) could be added to the staff 
of Secretariat guards, who now number 
between 125 and 150. With a total of 175 
or 200, some 25 or 50 could always be 
spared for emergency duty in a crisis 
area. It would be useful to have a pool 
of perhaps 200 to draw from, since at 


any given time, some nationalities and 
some religions might not be welcome in 
a host state. One could not send Jews to 
Egypt, or Egyptians to Israel, for ex- 
ample, despite the fact that in pure 
theory, all men employed in the Secre- 
tariat are impartial international civil 
servants. 


exclude the big five? 

Exclusion of the Big Five—the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain, France 
and China—from a permanent UN peace 
force would be wise, at least at the outset. 
When great powers take part in an opera- 
tion such as this, they dominate it; the 
smaller countries are window dressing, 
make-believe. The special interests of the 
great powers in many trouble zones 
would limit their freedom of action. To 
the extent that the great powers gear their 
armed forces to atomic weapons, these 
armed forces would become less suitable 
for a peace patrol. Obtaining the consent 
of a host state to the admission of great- 
power troops might involve special prob- 
lems; some host states, for example, 
might have deep-seated fears of “im- 
perialism”. And there would be other 
factors complicating the preliminary 
negotiations, such as prestige and politi- 
cal “balancing”. 

It would be important to make clear, 
in setting up a permanent force, that 
there was no intention of making UNEF 
itself permanent, as such. This is why an 
enabling resolution should point out that 
UNEF is a “temporary measure designed 
to serve a limited purpose”, and that the 
facilities being made permanently avail- 
able to the UN were for use in “other 
emergencies”. During the winter of 1956- 
57, the United States delegation consid- 
ered proposing a permanent force, but 
eventually dropped the project. The de- 
cision not to press ahead was motivated 
in part by fear that Egypt—jumping to 
the conclusion UNEF was being made a 
permanent army of occupation, would 
order the force off her territory. Much 
of that danger has passed, now that 
UNEF has benefited Egypt and hence 
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proved popular with the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment and people; but in all likelihood 
there would still be a sharp reaction if 
Cairo were to get the impression UNEF 
was to stay indefinitely on her side of the 
line. Some contributing countries, too, 
would resist any suggestion, however 
unintended, that their commitment was 
being made permanent, especially if it 
came to appear that the principal func- 
tion of UNEF was to protect Colonel 
Nasser. There need be no misunderstand- 
ings, however; there would be no rela- 
tionship between the UNEF and the per- 
manent force except that the latter would 
draw on the experience of the former 
and perhaps take over some of the per- 
sonnel of General Burns’s headquarters. 


General Burns himself would be an ex- 
cellent choice for the Secretary-General’s 
military adviser, as soon as he could be 
spared from his job in Palestine. 


prospect of success 

Is such a peace force feasible at this 
time? Or would the idea start like a sky- 
rocket, only to fizzle out the way the 1950 
effort did? Would a substantial number 
of countries earmark troops, or would 
they simply reply, when asked, that they 
approved of the idea in principle, and 
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would be happy to consider contributing 
if the need arose? In the latter case, the 
UN would not be much further ahead 
than it was before the Egyptian crisis. 
No fewer than twenty-four countries, 
however, offered troops for UNEF; 
some, in fact, were eager to serve and 
not a little put out when they were not 
permitted to do so. The opportunity was 
considered a distinction; it was a domes- 
tic political asset to many governments. 
Logically, a number of these same coun- 
tries, and others which were discouraged 
from volunteering for UNEF, should be 
prepared to co-sperate in setting up a 
permanent force. 

It should be made perfectly clear that 
the country earmarking troops would 
have full freedom not to serve, if it 
wished, when the occasion arose. The 
“consent of the states concerned” would 
be necessary, and this would mean their 
consent as well as that of the host state. 
There would be no need of evasive action 
and heavy qualifications in the original 
response. Once governments and public 
opinion fully realised the importance of 
intelligent, informed advance planning— 
planning that could not be done without 
specific earmarking of at least specific 
kinds of troops, if not the troops them- 
selves—there should be a satisfactory 
response. 

Indeed, designation as a UN unit could 
become a coveted honour within the 
contributing nation’s forces. 

“If the experience of UNEF is not 
built upon,” said Lester Pearson, “we 
shall only go back again to the situation 
in which we found ourselves last Novem- 
ber [1956] when everything had to be 
improvised, when there was no precedent 
for making units available, no adminis- 
trative and financial procedure, and no 
organisation to which the Secretary- 
General could turn in the task given him 
by the Assembly of putting a United 
Nations force into a dangerous and 
delicate situation. 

“We improvised successfully then. We 
cannot reasonably expect the same degree 
of success a second time.” 





British Foreign Policy 


by GORDON EVANS 


A NATION is compounded of many 
things and is part of a continually 
moving field. In Britain, the Government 
is responsible to the people. A major 
factor, therefore, influencing foreign 
policy is the national inheritance of 
experience, ideas, attitudes, aspirations, to 
which additions are continually being 
made. 

All these play their part in determining 
policy. There is the whole momentum of 
the national past, embodied in customs, 
traditions, habits, institutions, influencing 
the speed and direction of change. Then 
there is the impact on national policy of 
the sum total of forces comprising the 
character and policies of other nations 
which, in turn, are like rockets fired each 
from its own historic past, via the present, 
towards a common future, but a future 
into which each is determined to carry 
its memories, its values and its dreams. 

Memories, values, dreams — these 
largely determine what we are, what we 
do and what we shall become. The 
deepest, most significant truth about 
humanity is that of religion, which tells 
us that: “One is All and All is One.” 
Human solidarity, the brotherhood of 
man under God, that is the truth of 
truths, the dream of dreams. Only policies 
directed towards the realisation of that 
dream can fulfil the sacrifice of the past 
and justify the present. 


Priority for UN 

The United Nations is the institutional 
framework and the ground-plan for a 
developing world order within which 
nations can work together for inter- 
dependent common goals: peace, justice, 
human rights and freedoms, including 
freedom of worship and speech, freedom 
from want and fear. UNA’s task and that 
of WFUNA jointly and severally is to 


ensure that all national policies shall give 
priority to achieving the purposes of the 
United Nations and shall mobilise and 
direct their moral and material resources 
to that end. 

In order to give national policy the 
essential United Nations bias and direc- 
tion, knowledge of the Charter and 
institutions of the United Nations, though 
indispensable, is not enough. It is neces- 
sary also to understand something of 
past and current policy, its enduring goals 
and short-term expedients and the forces 
which have compelled them. For Britain, 
it may be said, the whole of her past has 
conditioned her to play a creative role in 
building the United Nations. She needs 
only to hold fast to her principles, to 
have faith in those purposes which have 
inspired her struggle in two world wars, 
to have the courage of her convictions, in 
order to steer a clear UN course, influ- 
encing the world positively by the energy 
and whole-heartedness of her example. 


Harmony of ideals 

Sir Eyre Crowe, in his famous mem- 
orandum on British foreign policy (1907), 
wrote: “. . . the national policy is so 
directe@ as to harmonise with the general 
desires and ideals common to all mankind 
and more particularly that it is clearly 
identified with the primary and vital 
interests of a majority, or as many as 
possible, of the other nations.” Foremost 
among these general desires and ideals he 
put the preservation of national indepen- 
dence, freedom of intercourse and trade 
and the balance of power, which he de- 
fined as “the equilibrium established by 
grouping of forces to restrain powerful 
and ambitious states from extending their 
frontiers and influence”. In one sense, 
the world wars of 1914 and 1939 were 
examples of failure of this policy; in 
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another, they represented its extreme ex- 
pression. From it stemmed naturally the 
League of Nations in 1920 as the first 
experiment in giving it world-wide, insti- 
tutional application, and the United 
Nations in 1945, confirming the purposes 
of the League and building upon the 
lessons of its failure. Early in 1939, while 
it was still hoped to avoid a second world 
war, Winston Churchill said: “...in all 
the great struggles in which we have been 
engaged, we have survived and emerged 
victorious . . . because the true interests 
of Britain have coincided with those of 
so many other states and nations, and that 
we have been able to march in a great 
company along the high road to progress 
and freedom for all.” Here in essence is 
the philosophy of the United Nations 
into which Britain’s traditional foreign 
policy should fit as naturally as the hand 
into the glove. 


Chinese negotiators at Korean truce talks. 


The strength of the United Nations is 
the extent to which it represents the 
general desires and ideals of all nations. 
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Within that world-wide framework, and 
in harmony with it, it continues to be 
Britain’s policy to establish the balance of 
power of which Sir Eyre Crowe spoke. 
It has been a major objective of British 
policy to assist in organising the closer 
association of the Western European 
countries and to ensure the continuation 
there of American presence and support. 
In furtherance of this policy Britain has 
allied herself with the United States in 
the belief that only through the retention 
of American power in Western Europe 
would the expansion of the U.S.S.R. be 
prevented. 

In 1948 Britain signed the Brussels 
Pact, which committed her to the defence 
of Western Europe. This Pact in 1949 
became the nucleus of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, which committed 
America irrevocably to remaining in 
Europe as a counterpoise to the U.S.S.R. 


Three tasks—one Charter 
Simultaneously with strengthening her 
links with Western Europe and America, 
Britain has had to adjust herself to the 
changing character of the Common- 
wealth, a world-wide multi-racial frater- 
nity of sovereign, peoples, each with its 
own special character and needs. It has 
often been difficult to keep all these 
sometimes diverging loyalties in line, as 
when India and America see the problem 
of China from different standpoints. In- 
deed, it may be said that the chief task 
of Britain’s foreign policy since 1945 has 
been to maintain intact these distinct 
relationships: with Western Europe; with 
the Commonwealth and with America. 
These three relationships may be 
likened to three circles which deeply 
touch one another through Britain, and 
between which Britain is the main link. 
The harmonising of these three relation- 
ships is greatly assisted by the common 
commitment to and membership of the 
United Nations of all the constituent 


. peoples. Their increasing mutual under- 


standing and co-operation in realising the 
purposes of the Charter greatly contri- 
bute to strengthening the United Nations. 





The “A” in UNA 


UNA’s Annual Conference 

This, called General Council, wil] be held 
in Bedford College, London, during the 
week-end of July 17th, 18th and 19th. The 
College know well how to cater for the 
Council as they did it to the general satis- 
faction in 1956. Every branch is entitled to 
be represented at General Council and ought 
to be because it is the Association’s final 
authority for policy. During March the sum- 
moning papers were sent to Secretaries and 
these included the following “timetable”, Its 
reproduction here may help committees to 
choose their own dates of meeting. 

May 19th. To reach H.Q.: resolutions; 
nominations of Officers and Executive; 
amendments to Rules. 

June 4th. Dispatch of preliminary agenda 
and voting papers from H.Q. 

June 23rd. Amendments and urgency 
resolutions to reach H.Q. 

July 9th. Dispatch of final agenda from 
H.Q. 

To delegates who would like to “live in”, 
the College can offer reasonably priced 
accommodation, Room, breakfast, dunch, tea 
and dinner cost 30s. per day or £3 for the 
General Council week-end. 


14th Anniversary 

October 24th this year falls on a Saturday 
so that those who commemorate United 
Nations Sunday should do so on October 
25th. Where the commemoration is spread 
over Several days “UNA Week” should be 
regarded as running from Monday the 19th 
to Sunday the 25th. 


A bit of background 

Previous Council meetings in Buxton, 
Cambridge, Harrogate and London were 
each preceded by “‘littke Summer Schools” 
and this popular and successful arrangement 
will happen again in July. The School 
assembles in Bedford College on Wednesday 
evening, July 15th, for its first meeting and 
continues through till teatime on Friday, 
July 17th. Lectures, discussions and films 
will form the programme, and “alumni” of 
previous courses—some of whom we hope 
may be able to come again—would testify 
to the bill of fare, exciting to the taste, 
nutritious without being heavy. From dinner 
on the Wednesday until tea on Friday will 
cost £3, ie., 30s. per day all in, and this will 
be the only charge. Day students will also 
be welcomed and can, if they want, book 
meals. This should make a special appeal 
to those who will be coming to General 
Council anyhow and who can spare the extra 
time. The detailed programme should be out 
in early June. 


Pressuremanship 

Mr. Nigel Nicolson, M.P., has practical 
advice to give to people like UNA members. 
It appears in Parliament and People, a recent 
book of his which has aroused considerable 
interest. “Any national body”, writes Mr. 
Nicolson, “which seeks to bring pressure on 
Members of Parliament will be more likely 
to succeed if it organises the campaign on 
a constituency-Member basis. Roneos ad- 
dressed and posted from’ a London head- 
quarters have only one destination, the 





less than three hours 





Travel abroad this season has taken to the skies but for seven years B.E.A. and 
Swissair have carried UNA’s Summer School visitors to and from Geneva in 


Leave London August |2th; back August 25th 
Going abroad this Summer? 


If so, why not write to 25 Charles Street, W.! for 
UNA’s Summer School leaflet 


All-in price 42 Guineas (rail 40 Guineas): Geneva - Interlaken - Berne 











waste-paper basket. But a letter written in 
personal terms from the local branch of the 
society will certainly be read and almost as 
certainly answered. It forces the Member to 
take the campaign seriously. Here is some 
more advice for campaign promoters: stamp 
the letter with a 3d. stamp, post it to arrive 
on the Thursday morning before the relevant 
debate, put the essence of the case in a very 
short covering letter and enclose an ex- 
panded statement of the argument, find out 
which Members have a special interest in the 
subject (ten well-aimed letters are better than 
630 circulars), interview the secretaries of 
the two relevant party committees, and 
persuade local branches with Members on 
your select list to seek interviews with them 
in their constituencies.” Mr. Nicolson is a 
valued member of UNA’s Quarterly Council. 


Prestige publicity 

Eighteen months ago Mr. Stan Krol, 
M.S.LA., was commissioned to make a pic- 
torial design for a UNA poster and leaflet, 
depicting the United Nations building sup- 
ported by “everyman’s” hand. Printed by 
lithography in four colours by the Gros- 
venor Press of Portsmouth, the artistic 
merits of the poster have been recognised 
by inclusion in Modern Publicity 1958/59 
which is the annual of international adver- 
tising art. 

Last November the Monotype Corporation 
arranged a memorial exhibition of the work 
of Eric Gill, graphic artist, sculptor, and 
letterer. Amongst the many lovely things in 
the exhibition was the LNU’s “appeal 
stamp” which he designed in 1938. 


Radio nations 


Public meetings, say some, are a dead loss. 
There must therefore have been something 
compelling about one arranged by Ruislip 
Branch which attracted sixty or seventy 
people on a Saturday night in February. 
There was. 

A broadcast programme was devised, the 
platform became a studio, and the leaflet 
announcing the evening looked deceptively 
like the Radio Times. “Letter from America” 
brought an eye-witness account of a General 
Assembly from Mr. Terence Lawson, Secre- 
tary of CEWC who, as mentioned here at 
the time, spent part of the 1956 autumn in 
New York. Next “a doctor from WHO”, 
“an agricultural expert from FAO”, and “a 
geologist from Unesco”, played in each case 
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by local members, were “In Town Tonight”. 
Tape-recordings produced and lent by 
Unesco carried the voice of Ritchie Calder in 
“Science Survey” and a session of “Any 
Questions” concluded the “broadcast”. Even 
the customary collection became the “Week’s 
Good Cause”. 

Prepared scripts (texts available), close 
timing and good production secured more 
than a superficial resemblance to the B.B.C. 
Home Service. 


Lifeblood 


Great satisfaction results from the fact 
that the Association’s paid-up membership 
at December 31st last was the highest since 
December 1952. The figure was 70,600, an 
increase in twelve months of 11,224 or 18-9 
per cent. 

The four-figure branches were Cambridge 
University, Highgate, and Montague Burton 
Leeds — giants indeed. Scores of more 
than five hundred were registered by Aberys- 
twyth, Bromley, Chester, William Collins 
& Co. of Glasgow, Edinburgh, Harrow, 
Southampton, Southbourne, Streatham, and 
Worthing, and breathing down the necks of 
these pace-makers came Oxted and Paisley 
with more than 490 each. Increases of more 
than 50 pef cent over 1957 in branches of a 
substantial membership were noted in the 
cases of Barnes, Blackpool, Castle Douglas, 
Cheltenham, Chester, Cobham, Croydon, 
Deal, Derby, Doncaster, Foleshill, Helens- 
burgh, Jesmond & Gosforth, Jordans, Liver- 
pool South, Llanidloes, Loughton, Maccles- 
field, Norwich, Plymouth, Skipton, South- 
hampton, Tonbridge, Tunbridge Wells, Wan- 
stead, Wolverhampton, and Woodford. Four 
cheers to all the lot—and to every other 
branch that tried hard. 


Song and dance 

Quality portions of right good size are 
required to satisfy the appetites of Yorkshire 
folk. It was no suprise, therefore, to see 
that the programme of Bradford's Inter- 
national Festival of Song and Dance organ- 
ised by the UNA branch was packed with 
more than fifty items—czardas, hopaks, folk- 
songs, operatic arias, national dances, tradi- 
tional festivities, men’s choirs, women’s 
choirs, mixed choirs, and that Poles, Lat- 
vians, Estonians, Lithuanians, Hungarians, 
Ukranians, Russians, Spaniards, and Swiss 
participated. At 2s. 6d., 5s., or even 7s. 6d., 
it was pretty good value! 





First for the background, then for the 
practical details. Many overseas groups are 
domiciled in Bradford. The European ones, 
particularly, are most eager to maintain 
something of their national life and can 
boast of first-class choirs and folk-dance 
teams. Most are employed in the textile 
factories and the general impression is that 
these people are excellent workers. 

The idea of the Festival was first suggested 
in the UNA branch committee. Representa- 
tives of eight or nine foreign groups were 
invited to meet and the plan of a Festival 
outlined. All were very eager to participate 
and items sufficient to fill an evening's en- 
tertainment were quickly guaranteed. Mr. 
Sydney Levine, the Branch Treasurer, is 
prominent in local dramatics and he had a 
producer friend, Mr. Walter Williams, 
willing to direct the Festival. Each national 
group was responsible for its own contribu- 
tion to the programme and provided its own 
costumes and properties. Mr. Williams 
visited all the groups and watched them at 
work and arranged a full-dress rehearsal 
for the Saturday afternoon of the show. He 
did a complex job of production with out- 
standing success. 

Organisation was done by the UNA Com- 
mittee, which means that Mr. L. Asquith, 
the Honorary Secretary, wasn’t idle. The 
City Hall was booked and nearly all its 
2,000 seats occupied. Publicity was not 
spared—the Press took up the idea enthusi- 
astically and gave valuable help—and the 
expenses, including printing and hire of hall. 
came to about £100. But £300 worth of 
tickets were sold so that this time art was 
far from being in the red! 

The Lord Mayor of Bradford gave his 
blessing and expressed the hope that “it 


would become a regular event in the life 
of the city”. “Steps are afoot”, says Mr. 
Asquith, “to make the Festival an annual 
affair.’ After such a triumphant success one 
would think so indeed! 


In remembrance 

Again the Association has to record with 
deep regret the loss of some of its oldest 
friends. Since the last issue we have heard 
of the passing of: Mrs. Corbett Fisher, who 
joined the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Branch of the LNU in the early days after 
World War I, became its President, and 
remained an active supporter to the end. 
She kept open house to many good causes; 
young people attending the CEWC Christ- 
mas Lectures will particularly miss her hos 
pitality, for her home was filled to capacity 
on these occasions. Mr. J. de Gruchy 
Gaudin, Chairman of Edinburgh Branch, 
who as the Rev. Dr. Small of St. Cuthbert’s 
said of him, “directed all his gifts and ener- 
gies to the task of fostering better relation- 
ships between people of different countries 
and tongues and races”. Mr. de Gruchy 
Gaudin was Secretary of the Edinburgh 
International Club from 1914 to 1953 and 
adviser to overseas students at Edinburgh 
University. Mr. Henry Polak, Chairman of 
Folkestone Branch and formerly a close 
associate of Mahatma Gandhi from whom 
he learned his law and to whom he was 
articled. Mr. R. Simons who had but recently 
become Honorary Treasurer of Hessle 
Branch. Mr. Cecil Warburton of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, who at 104 was be- 
lieved to be the oldest member in UNA. 
A gap is left but so also is an example. 


H. W. 
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“THERE are, at the present time, two great 
nations in the world which seem to tend 
toward the same end, although they 
started from different points: I allude to 
the Russians and the Americans. 

“Both of them have grown up un- 
noticed; and while the attention of man- 
kind was directed elsewhere, they have 
assumed a most prominent place among 
the nations; and the world learned their 
existence and their greatness at almost 
the same time. 

“All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and only to 
be charged with the maintenance of their 
power; but these are still in the act of 
growth; all the others are stopped, or 
continue to advance with extreme diffi- 
culty; these are proceeding with ease and 
with celerity along a path to which the 
human eye can assign no term. 





PROPHETIC? 


(Extract from Democracy in America by Alexis de Tocqueville, first published in 1835) 


“The American struggles against the 
natural obstacles which oppose him; the 
adversaries of the Russian are men; the 
former combats the wilderness and savage 
life; the latter, civilisation with all its 
weapons and its arts: the conquests of the 
one are therefore gained by the plough- 
share; those of the other by the sword. 

“The Anglo-American relies upon per- 
sonal interest to accomplish his ends, and 
gives free scope to the unguided exertions 
and common sense of the citizens; the 
Russian centres all the authority of 
society in a single arm: the principal 
instrument of the former is freedom; of 
the latter servitude. 

“Their starting-point is different, and 
their courses are not the same; yet each 
of them seems to be marked out by the 
will of Heaven to sway the destinies of 
half the globe.” 








Bookshelf 


Disarmament: A Study Guide and Biblio- 
graphy, by Yves Collart. (WFUNA.) 110 pp. 
7s. 6d. 

In arranging with the help of Unesco for 
the publication of this excellent description 
of the attempts towards disarmament that 
have been made in the United Nations since 
the war, WFUNA have provided a most 
valuable aid for their member associations. 
This small paperback, with a text in both 
English and French, provides one of the 
clearest analyses of the tortuous negotiations 
that has yet appeared. Looking down from 
the neutral heights of the Institute of Inter- 
national Studies at Geneva, M. Collart is 
able to explain with a refreshing impartiality 
the objections of both East and West to the 
various plans that have been propounded. 
This book should be required reading for 
every branch and member of UNA who 
wishes to discover the snags previously en- 
countered, before proposing plans to solve 
the present disarmament deadlock. 


J. Fi. BR. 
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People and Parliament, by Nigel Nicolson. 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson.) 18s. 


During the Suez crisis Mr. Nicolson, M.P. 
for Bournemouth East and Christchurch, an 
impregnable Tory seat, was impelled by 
conscience to oppose his party in the House 
of Commons. For this action the local 
association demanded his resignation on the 
grounds that he had failed accurately to 
represent their views; they had nothing else 
against him. When he refused to resign, they 
nominated a new prospective candidate. Mr. 
Nicolson has bravely stuck to his guns, 
insisting that occasions are bound to arise 
when conscience must be placed before 
party. 

His efforts to appeal to rank-and-file 
Conservatives in his constituency over the 
heads of the association are here described 
in some detail. But People and Parliament 
is far more than the account of one man’s 
struggle; it is a timely tract on the whole 
vexed question of an M.P.’s relationship 
with his constituency supporters and his 
party in the House. 





With the conclusion that M.P.s must be 
free sometimes to vote according to con- 
science rather than always at the behest of 
the Whips one does not differ. Mr. Nicolson 
is, however, on less common ground in sug- 
gesting that the House of Commons is not 
only alive to the problem but much more 
sympathetic than is generally believed. It 
will take a long time to dispel the wide- 
spread public impression that M.P.s have 
become so many automatic units in the 
“aye” and “no” lobbies. 

A word of special praise is due to Mr. 
Nicolson for describing his personal diffi- 
culty without a trace of special pleading o1 
self-pity. He has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his courageous defence of a vital 
principle has forced into the open an issue 
of national importance 

J. I 


Venture to the Arctic. Edited by R. A. 
Hamilton. (Pelican Books.) Ss 


This is an account of the British North 
Greenland Expedition of 1952, but it is not 
a Simple narrative of the hazards of Polar 
adventures. The aim of the book is to 


describe the scientific research work carried 
out by such an expedition. 

The basic exploration of Greenland was 
carried out many years ago. The purpose of 
this research was to gain extensive, detailed 
and accurate facts in the light of the recent 
scientific developments in such fields as 
meteorology, glaciology, seismology, geo- 
physics and geology. There was also con- 
siderable research into the medical and 
physiological problems occurring in such 
climatic conditions. The various chapters are 
each written by the responsible member‘ of 
the expedition and, consequently, there is 
some variation in the style and the success 
with which such scientific material is pre- 
sented to the non-specialist, but the latter is 
not sufficient to prevent the enjoyment of 
any reader. 

The book is very well illustrated indeed 
by photographs taken on the expedition and 
plentifully supplied with maps and diagrams 
lo anyone interested in learning more of the 
value and problems of the Polar exploration 
than the normal “epic” adventures supply, 
this book would be an excellent and inex- 
pensive choice. 

J. GILLOW 


It’s Europe's Turn to Give 


A Fact that may not be well known is, as 
Mr. Maurice Pate, UNICEF Executive 
Director, has pointed out, that most of the 
aid in the first few years of UNICEF’s 
existence went to European countries, to 
rescue their children from the devastations 
of war. In fact, the total aid to European 
countries in the years 1946-52 amounted to 
£35,000,000. Now, in UNICEF's thirteenth 
year, most of those countries contribute to 
the Fund. But by contrast, Europe’s contri- 
bution to UNICEF in 1958 was £1,302,.085. 
The circumstances are not perhaps strictly 
comparable. But more generous contribu- 
tions are needed if UNICEF is to continue 
its work on the same scale in 1959, because 
the United States, while offering to main- 
tain its grant at its previous high level of 
$11,000,000 has entered a reservation that 
this sum should at least be matched by the 


total contributions from other countries. Last 
year’s proportion was 52} per cent from the 
United States, 474 per cent from all other 
countries. 

Ghana marked its enry into membership 
of the UN by becoming one of the five 
countries to contribute to UNICEF for the 
first time. Like many others, Ghana gives to 
UNICEF's general funds, while at the same 
time receiving from it the specialised equip- 
ment and drugs it needs to help its own 
children. 

In 1959 Britain contributed £235,000 
through the Government, and £17,000 
through the gifts of private individuals and 
organisations. In addition, about 1,650,000 
UNICEF greeting cards were sold to help 
the world’s children. British overseas terri- 
tories benefited to the extent of £445,000 
from the fund. 
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